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UNTIL  comparatively  a few  years  ago,  no- 
thing seemed  more  hopeless  than  the  task  of 
enabling  a blind  child  to  make  its  own  way 
in  the  world.  Such  an  unfortunate  was  allowed  to 
grow  up  as  an  object  of  charity,  repaying  something, 
possibly,  “ with  harp,  or  song,  or  story,”  but  always 


dependent,  more  or  less,  upon  the  kindn^s  and 
forbearance  of  other  people.  But  all  this  has 
been  changed — at  any  rate,  for  those  who  have 
been  students  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  • Music  for  the  BHnd  at 
Upper  Norwood,  close  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 


SEEING  BY  TOUCHE 


i'he  sightless  students  of  this  remarkable  institution 
pass  out  into  the  world  to  take  their  place  in  the 
stern  competition  of  life,  and  89  per  cent,  of  them 
are  enabled  to  earn  their  own  living.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases,  they  support  their  aged  parents  as  well. 
The  following  item  of  news  which  went  the  round 
cf  the  London  papers  last  month,  is  but  a particu- 
larised specimen  of  the  work  done  at  this  college  : — 
“ A blind  Armenian  girl  who  has  been  trained  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood,  is 
returning  to  Armenia  to  act  as  a Christian  teacher 
for  the  blind.  The  Bible  ^Society  kindly  supplied 
her  with  an  English  Bible  in  Braille  type  for 
herself,  and  with  coj  ies  of  St.  John  in  Armenian 
for  the  pupils  whom  she 
will  have  to  teach.” 

The  late  Dr.  Moon, 
who  invented  an  em- 
bossed system  of  read- 
ing for  the  blind,  once 
wrote: — “ Numerous  in- 
stances both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  might 
be  adduced  in  supoort 
of  the  fact  that  great 
mental  vigour  and 
ability  are  not  i n - 
frequently  assoc  i a t e d 
V ^ t‘  h h i i /n  d n e s s. 

Scarcely  any  depart- 
^ ment  of  human  know- 
' ledge  or  science  is  with- 
'out  'its  'representative 
Amongst  ^the  b 1 i n d. 

T h e y have  adorned 
Hieratrlre  aPd  art ; in 
mapy  instances  they 
/ have  manifested  eminent 
engineering  skill.  The 
bfinci  also  number 
among  them,  philoso- 
phers, mathematicians, 
philanthropists,  divines, 
poets,  musicians,  and 
others  of  commanding 
intellect.” 

Dr.  Campbell,  the  blind  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  is  himself  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  these  words,  and  he  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  all  that  the  College  has  achieved  since  its 
establishment  in  1872,  its  aim  throughout  being 
the  training  of  its  sightless  students  in  the  art  of 
“ seeing  by  touch  ” — an  apt  way  of  expressing 
the  work,  coined  and  used  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  the  talented  son  of  the  Principal,  for  the 
purposes  of  an  excellent  lantern  lecture  upon  the 
College  which  ho  is  giving  this  winter  in  various 
places  in  and  around  London. 


Before  looking  into  this  fascinating  work  to  see 
how  it  is  done,  it  will  be  well  to  get  a glimpse  of  the 
Principal  himself,  and  his  truly  romantic  life -story 
Francis  Joseph  Campbell  has  been  described  as  an 
American  by  birth,  presumably  Scotch  by  origin. 
English  by  residence  ; “ but  Iris  real  fatherland  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  Blind,  where  he  reigns  supreme 
as  the  great  expert  of  the  sightless  seers.”  He  was 
born  in  a little  log  cabin  in  Franklin  County, 
Tennessee.  The  old  home  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
fields,  and  a famous  orchard,  rich  with  store  of 
peach,  apple,  cherry  and  plum  trees,  stootl  near. 
He  could  see  until  nearly  four  years  of  age,  when  the 
curtain  gradually  fell,  leaving  fadeless  memories 
of  the  red  and  white 
clover,  and  the  spring 
splendours  of  the 
orchard.  Even  to  this 
day  — sixty  odd  years 
later — “ the  residence  of 
the  southern  spring, 
with  its  gorgeous  floral 
beauty,  dwells  with  him 
as  a kind  of  drop  scene, 
which  remains  visible 
when  all  the  stage  is 
buried  in  impenetrable 
darkness.” 

The  dread  event  oc- 
c u r r e d in  this  way. 
Young  Joseph  was 
playing  in  the  yard,  and, 
boy-like,  began  cutting 
a branch  of  an  acacia 
tree,  when  suddenly  one 
of  the  twigs  pierced  his 
eye-ball.  It  was  a 
painful  accident,  but  if  a 
skilful  optician  had  been 
at  hand  the  results 
would  have  been  differ- 
ent. Inflammation  set 
in.  From  one  eye  it 
spread  to  the  other,  and 
his  sight  faded  steadily 
day  by  day  until  ere  he  was  five  years  of  age, 

he  was  totally  blind.  Every  night,  during 

that  trying  period,  before  he  went  to 
bed,  his  mother  took  him  to  see  the  stars  from 
the  piazza.  But  one  night  when  he  looked  up, 
there  was  not  even  one  twinkling  light  in  the  firma- 
ment. “ Why  is  it  so  dark  ? ” he  asked  his  mother. 
“ Why  does  not  God  light  up  the  stars  for  your  little 
boy  ? ” His  mother’s  tears  fell  fast  on  the  child’s 
face  as  she  carried  him  with  aching  heart  to  iris  bed. 

The  curtain  had  fallen  until  that  Day  wlien  every 
eye  shall  claim  the  fadeless  vision. 

It  was  a strange  and  inscrutable  providence,  but 
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“God  moves  in  a mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform, 

and  had  young  Joseph  retained  his  sight,  the 
supreme  service  he  has  rendered  humanity  would 
never  have  been  linked  with  his  name. 


work.  Joseph,  however,  was  not  built  of  the  stuff 
that  develops  the  helpless  lounger.  Everyone  else 
around  him  was  always  at  work — why  could  he  not 
do  something  ? So  he  argued.  But  what  could^a 
blind  boy  do  ? He  suggested  that  he  might  chop 
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However,  this  was  but  the  alphabet  of  his  school  of 
adversity,  for  shortly  afterwards  his  father  suffered 
great  financial 
losses,  and  the 
family  had 
much  difficulty 
in  making  both 
ends  meet. 

Poverty,  how- 
ever, served  to 
develop  more 
fully  the  finer 
graces  in  the 
family,  and 
“ poor  blind 
Joseph”  was 
in  danger  of 
being  spoilt  by 
excess i v e i n - 
dulgence.  A s 
Mr.  Campbell, 
i un.,  say  s in 
his  lecture, 
already  re- 
ferred  to,  the 
blind  laddie 
w^as  not  to  be 
crossed  or 
punished, 
neither  was  he 
to  be  put  to  BLINL  STUDENTS  GIVING 


kindling  wood  for  the  fire.  His  father  laughed  him 
to  scorn.  Fancy  trusting  a blind  boy  with  an  axe  1 

But  once, 
his  father  was 
away  for  some 
weeks,  Joseph 
persuaded  his 
mother  to  let 
him  try,  and 
when  his  father 
at  length  re- 
turned he  was 
astonished  to 
find  six  cords 
of  firewood  all 
cut  and  care- 
fully piled 
ready  for  use. 
“ Well  done, 
lads,”  he  ex- 
claimed, a d- 
dre ssing  the 
brothers.  But 
his  amazement 
w^as  complete 
when  they 
assu r e d hi  m 
that  the  wmod 
,had  been  cut 
(and  piled  liy 
AN  EXIITBITION  OF  DIVING.  pOOr  blind 
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Joseph.”  His  father  took  the  hint,  and  from 
that  time  began  to  teach  him  how  to  do  all  kinds 
of  work  about  the  farm. 

There  was  no  school  for  the  blind  in  Tennessee, 
and  the  lad  often  felt  very  dull.  Long  before  the 
evening  he  would  wander  along  the  road  toward  the 
day-school,  and  sit  listening  with  anguish  to  the 
voices  of  the  happy  boys  and  girls  coming  home 
from  their  lessons.  But  at  last,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  a Mr.  Chmchman  opened  a school  for  the 
blind  at  Nashville,  and  Joseph’s  parents,  looking 
upon  it  as  a answer  to  their  prayers,  sent  the  blind 


months  after  that,  Joseph  gained  the  prize  for 
pianoforte  pla5dng,  and  was  generally  looked  upon 
as  a musical  prodigy. 

Now  he  began  to  pine  after  a University  educa- 
tion, and  as  his  father  was  too  poor  to  afford  such 
a luxury,  the  blind  pianist  determined  to  earn  the 
needful  money.  He  began  giving  lessons  to  other 
pupils,  and  when  he  was  barely  eighteen  was 
appointed  teacher  of  music  in  the  very  schoo 
where  he  was  once  told  he  had  no  ear  for  the  art. 
Thereupon  he  set  himself  to  work  at  other  branches 
of  study,  including  mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek. 


BLIND  STUDENTS  FORMING  A PYRAMID  DURING  A GYMNASTIC  DISPLAY. 


pet  of  the  house  to  begin  his  education.  The  part- 
ing he  felt  keenly,  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  than 
the  passion  for  learning  devoured  all  other  emotions, 
and  his  climb  up  the  ladder  of  knowledge  was  very 
rapid. 

Music  has  always  been  one  of  Dr.  Campbell’s 
fortes,  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  showed  at  first  such 
utter  incapacity  to  sound  his  notes  or  hum  a tune 
that  his  teacher  summarily  decided  the  boy  had 
no  ear  for  music.  So  he  was  relegated  to  brush  and 
basket-making,  and  was  actually  forbidden  to 
touch  the  piano.  This  immediately  put  him  on  his 
mettle.  He  determined  that,  ear  or  no  ear,  music 
he  would  learn.  He  hired  one  of  the  other  boys  to 
give  him  secret  lessons  and  practised  whenever  he 
could.  Three  months  later,  the  music-master, 
also  blind,  accidentally  entering  the  room,  said, 

“ Who  is  that  plapng  the  new  lesson  so  well  ? ” 
“ I sir  ! ” “ You,  Josie,  you  cannot  play  ! Come 

here ; what  have  you  learnt  ? ” “All  that  you 
have  taught  the  other  boys.”  The  teacher  laughed. 
“ Well,  then,  sit  down  and  play  the  instruction 
book  through  from  beginning  to  end,”  fifteen 


Not  long  after  this,  young  Campbell  scoured  the 
State  of  Tennessee  on  his  favourite  little  nag  in 
search  of  additional  pupils  for  the  blind  school,  and 
brought  in  a score — surely  a remarkable  achieve- 
ment for  a blind  youth  to  accomplish. 

Another  dark  day  was  soon  to  dawn  in  his  che- 
quered hfe.  He  went  to  Harvard  University  and 
married  his  first  wife,  but  the  firm  with  whom  he 
had  dejjosited  his  savings  failed,  and  he  had  to  start 
afresh.  It  was  in  1856,  when  he  was  24,  that  he 
settled  down  with  his  young  wife  as  musical  director 
of  a large  girls'  school  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
But  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was  beginning  at 
that  time,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  against  what  appeared 
to  be  his  best  interests,  sided  strongly  with  the 
Abolitionists.  For  this  he  was  threatened  by  a 
committee  of  leading  citizens  with  hanging.  As  he 
was  a blind  man,  there  was  a popular  Outcry 
against  this,  but  a systematic  boycott  was  com- 
menced which  resulted  in  his  being  driven  from  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  ultimately  landed  liim  at 
Norwood,  where  he  found  his  fife-work. 

The  immediate  events  which  culminated  in  the 
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formation  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  at 
Norwood  were  as  strange  and  unforeseen  as  many 
other  things  in  Dr.  Campbell’s  life.  He  was  re- 
turning from  the  Continent,  after  studying  for 
two  years  in  the  Conservatoires  of  Leipzig 
and  Berlin,  and  visiting  the  leading  European 
Blind  Schools,  with  the  object  of  establishing 
a first-class  Conservatoire  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  American  Universities. 
On  his  way  back  to  the  United  States,  he  arrived  in 
London  on  Jan.  20,  1871,  intending  to  sail  from 
Liverpool  on  the  23rd.  But  those  three  days  have 
lengthened  into  thirty-one  years,  and  still  he  is  with 
us.  A stranger  sta3dng  at  the  same  hotel  in  London 
invited  him  to  a charitable  tea-party  for  the  blind. 
That  was  all ! But  it  turned  the  current  of  Dr. 
Campbell’s  career.  In  conversing  with  the  blind 
guests,  he  realised,  as  perhaps  never  before,  the 
hopelessness  of  their  lot.  Of  3,150  sightless  persons 
in  London,  2,300  were  dependent  upon  charitable 
relief.  “ Before  1 left  the  meeting,”  says  Dr. 


London.  At  length,  as  one  day  they  were  walking 
across  Hyde  Park,  Dr.  Armitage  suddenly  turned 
to  his  companion  and  asked,  “ What  will  it  cost  to 
start  a small  school,  and  try  the  experiment  for  two 
years  ? ” “ £3,000,”  replied  Dr.  Campbell. 

“ Then,”  said  Dr.  Armitage,  “ I will  give  £1,000  if 
the  other  £2,000  can  be  raised.”  Dr.  Campbell  at 
once  set  to  work,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  A.  Campbell,  M.P., 
Wm.Auchincloss  Arrol,  Esq.,  C.  A.  Miner,  Esq.,  and 
others,  in  six  months  the  money  was  raised  and  three 
houses  near  the  Crystal  Palace  rented  in  which  to 
make  a start.  Before  long  the  institution  attracted  to 
its  aid  many  of  the  philanthropists  of  the  country, 
and  Queen  Victoria  became  interested  in  it.  The 
College  was  subsequently  removed  to  its  present 
site  and  extended.  It  is  now  one  of  the  “sights  ” 
of  the  district  upon  which  stands  the  famous  palace 
of  crystal. 

The  Blind  College  is  an  assemblage  of  schools, 
standing  in  charming  grounds,  and  all  arranged  and 


students’  afternoon  tea  in  the  grounds  of  the  royal  blind  college,  NORWOOD. 


Campbell,  “ the  burden  of  the  blind  poor  of  this 
great  metropolis  rested  heavily  upon  me.” 

The  following  day  Dr.  Campbell  met  Dr.  Armi- 
tage, founder  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  who  was  himself  almost  sightless,  and 
had  for  years  devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune  to 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate blind.  These  two  enthusiasts  spent  months 
in  comparing  notes,  visiting  blind  classes,  etc.,  and 
considering  what  could  be  done  for  the  blind  of 


laid  out  on  scientific  principles.  Even  the  paths 
are  en  suite.  There  are  many  steps  and  stairs,  but 
these  and  the  many  crossings  are  indicated  by  a 
slight  raising  of  the  footpaths,  and  by  means  of  a 
few  simple  signs  the  blind  students  can  traverse  the 
grounds  freely  from  end  to  end,  and  find  their  way 
about  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Indeed,  it 
is  hard  for  a visitor  to  believe  that  the  pupils  whom 
he  sees  walking  about  or  cycling  or  swimming,  or 
amusing  themselves  under  the  trees,  or  in  the  play- 
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ground,  can  really  be  sightless.  The  happy  students 
will  even  wax  eloquent  about  the  appearance  and 
situation  of  the  pretty  flower-beds  which  they  have 
never  seen,  and  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  cut  down  a tree  on  the 
lawn,  it  was  spared  in  deference  to  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  the  students  that  its  removal  would  so 
much  spoil  the  view  ! That  is  the  education  of 
magination  par  excellence. 

Dr.  Campbell^  trains  his  pupils  to  do  everything 
as  far  as  possible  as  if  they  had  the  most  perfect 
vision,  and  in  this  respect  he  has  given  example  as 


guided  by  a sighted  oars'man  or  oarswoman,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

But  the  College  curriculum  is  not  all  made  up  of 
recreation,  important  as  that  undoubtedly  is. 
In  the  various  class-rooms  we  witnessed  the  actual 
process  of  teaching,  which  embraces  all  the  usual 
subjects  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
But  the  ones  that  interested  us  most  were  the 
kindergarten  classes.  There  were  little  blind  boys 
and  girls  modelling  in  clay,  learning  to  draw  by  the 
aid  of  bent  wires,  taking  their  first  lessons  in  plait- 
ing, or  being  introduced  to  Mother  Nature  herself 
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well  as  precept.  For,  incredible  as  it  may  appear. 
Dr.  Campbell  is  an  enthusiastic  mountaineei.  He 
is  the  only  blind  man  who  has  ever  ascended  Mont 
Blanc,  and  there  are  few  snow -clad  peaks  in 
the  play  - ground  of  Europe  with  which  he  is 
net  familiar.  Few  blind  people  in  pursuit 
of  healthful  exercise,  can  climb  mountains,  however, 
and  so  Dr.  Campbell  has  introduced  into  the  College 
grounds  one  of  the  most  perfect  gymnasia  in  Lon- 
don, and  an  admirably  laid-out  roller-skating  rink. 
In  the  swimming-bath,  too,  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  swim,  to  dive,  and  to  rescue  persons  from 
drowning  by  the  latest  approved  methods,  while 
along  the  cycle  track  winding  round  the  lower 
grounds,  a serpent-like  machine  bearing  twelve 
riders  (the  leader  being  sighted)  dashes  merrily 
along  in  most  exhilarating  fashion.  Among  the 
many  privileges  of  my  life  I shall  number  the  pleasure 
of  a brief  cycle  trip  at  the  head  of  a party  of 
bhnd  students.  Inside  the  cycle  track  is  a small  lake 
on  which  sightless  crews  may  be  seen  rowing,  but 


by  means  of  a branch  from  a beech-tree,  with  its 
leaves  and  nuts.  As  an  object  lesson  to  encourage 
observation,  it  was  enlightening  even  to  some  of 
the  visitors. 

The  Swedish  Sloyd  class,  designed  to  gjve  manual 
dexterity  and  accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of  tools, 
looks  hke  a joiner’s  shop.  Here  the  blind  pupils  are 
taught  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  tools,  except  the  chisel, 
and  the  boys  gave  evidence  of  being  apt  scholars. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonderful  items  of 
“ Seeing  by  Touch  ” is  to  be  found  in  the  typewrit- 
ing rooms,  where  boys  or  girls  were  manipulating 
the  Hammond  machines  as  if  to  the  manner  born. 
They  read  their  Braille  notes  with  the  left  hand,  if 
not  being  dictated  to. 

The  typewriter  has  two  rows  of  keys,  each  key 
operating  three  characters,  and  every  third  key  is 
raised  about  half-an-inch  above  its  fellows,  some- 
what "after  the  principle  of  the  raised  black  notes 
on  a pianoforte  keyboard.  It  is  thus  easy  to 
locate  each  letter,  as  they  are  all  in  sets  of  three , 
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The  sewing,  arithmetic  and  geography  classes 
have  all  their  wonders  for  visitors.  Whether  the 
blind  pupils  are  threading  needles,  stitching  or 
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darning  ; whether 
they  are  giving  ex- 
amples in  fractions 
on  their  tin  perfor- 
ated slates,  or  hunt- 
ing for  Mount  Ve- 
suvius or  '‘the  seven 
hilled  city”  on  their 
raised  maps,  the 
stnart  little  students 
seem  never  at  a 
loss. 

But  of  all  the 
classes,  the  most 
practical,  perhaps, 
are  those  devoted 
to  pianoforte 
tunins  ^and  the 


parts  of  London — can  read  any  vocal  composition 
such  as  chants,  hymns,  part-songs,  madrigals,  or 
grand  choruses,  and  immediately  sing  thetn  from 
the  notes.  Indeed,  he  is  confident  that 
they  could  successfully  compete  in  sight- 
reading with  the  best  sighted  choirs  in 
the  countjy. 

The  instruction  in  j)ianoforte  tuning  is 
equally  efficient,  as  1 can  personally 
testify,  and  the  tuners  sent  from  this 
College  to  any  }>art  of  the  Metropolis  may 
always  be  relied  upon. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  there  are  now  156  pupils  in  residence 
in  the  College,  but  many  applicants  are 
seeking  admission,  the  great  majority  of 
them  being  poor.  As  it  is,  2,000Z.  in 
annual  subscrip- 
tions is  needed  to 
keep  the  institu- 
tion on  a sound 
financial  basis,  and 
considering  its 
value  as  a neces- 
sary part  of  the 
education  of  the 
country,  it  de- 
serves all  the  help 
that  can  be  given 
to  it. 

Our  portrait  • of 
Dr.  Campbell  on 
page  1377  is  from 
a photograph  by 
W right.  Upper 
Norwood. 
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teaching  of  music,  for  in  these 
departments  many  of  the  students 
expect  to  earn  their  living.  The  thor- 
oughness of  the  musical  training  has 
been  testified  to  by  Sir  John  Stainer, 
Sir  Fred.  Bridge,  IMr.  • August  Manns, 
and  other  leading  musicians,  and 
many  pupils  of  the  College  have 
achieved  successes  when  sighted 
aspirants  failed.  Every  child  is  taught 
to  read  his  own  music.  iMl  the 
pupils  read  and  write  music  by  the 
Braille  system  of  notation,  and  I have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Campbell  him- 
self that  his  bhnd  choir — whose  singing 
has  delighted  multitudes  of  people  in  all 
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